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~ Ne GOODSELL, EDITOR. 

NOTES ON MONROE COUNTY. 

The tract of country now included in the Coun- 
iy of Monroe, is situated on the south side of 
Lake Ontario, near its centre from east to west, 
cluding sixteen townships, viz: Clarkson, Swe- 
ien, Parma,Ogden, Riga, Greece,Gates,Chili, and 
Wheatland, on the west side of the Genesee Riv- 
er, and Brighton, Henrietta, Rush, Penfield, 
Pittsford, Mendon and Perrinton, on the east.— 
Jts extent from east to west is about thirty-five 
miles, and from north to south twenty-two miles, 
containing about six hundred seventy-six square 
miles, or four hundred twenty thousand acres, be- 
-ween 42° 51 and 43° 16’ north latitude, and 38 22+ 
and 4° 3’ west longitude, from New-York. 

Boundaries.—Monroe County is bounded E. 
by Wayne, on the 8. E. by Ontario, on the 5. 
by Livingston, on the S. W. by Genesee, on the 
W. by Orleans county, and on the N. by the 
National and State territorial line in the middle of 
Lake Ontario. 

Face of the Country.—The general aspect of, 














‘his county is that of an inclined plane, the south 
part being elevated five or six hundred feet above 
he level of’the Lake, to whichthe surface descends 
almost uninterruptedly. Although to a birdseye 
viéw the surface appears nearly even, yet, in 
ivaversing the county from east to west, it will 
ve found gently undulating, or divided into ridges 
by the numereus streams which pass through it, 
forming rich valleys of alluvion, not surpassed in 
‘ertility by any in the State. 

Streams.—T he first in consequence is the Gen- 
esee River, which passes through this county 
trom south to north, nearly in the centre. This 
‘iver is navigable about ninety miles above Roch- 
ester, flowing the whole distance cver a bed of 
imestone, the banks at some places forming beau- 
iiful meadows, and at others rising gently into 
able lands, calculated for all the general course 
f upland tillage. 

This stream, which flows so gently through 
‘he southern part of the county, assumes a differ- 
ent appearance as it approaches the level of the 
Lake, descending in the last three miles 260 feet. 
There are, within the above distance, two princi- 
pal cataggcts; one in the Village of Rochester of 
uinetyesix feet; which, during high water, is 
equal in beauty if not in awful grandeur to the 
‘ar famed falls of Niagara: the other is one an? 
in half miles below, at the village of Carthage, 
‘nd its perpendicular descent is about the same as 
the other. Few parts of the country furnish 
greater water privileges than are tobe found with- 
‘n the above named distance. The principal trib- 
‘tary streams to the Genesee within the county, 
are the Honeyoye creck from the east, which 
passes through the centre of the town of Rush, 
and is sufficiently large for mills. On the west 
side, Allen’s creek, after meandering through the 
town of Wheatland, empties itself into the Gene- 
see near Scottsville, at which village are some 





‘ine flouring fills. North of this, and running 
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| \riferous send rock: but, as this formation is not 





nearly parallel with the former, runs Black creek, | 


which passes through the middle of the towns of 
Riga and Chili, receiving in its turn smaller 
\streams, which are frequently to be met with in 
ithis part of the county. 

The Irondequoit creek rises in the southeast 
part of the county, and after watering the towns 
of Mendon, Pittsford, Perrinton, and a corner 
of Penfield, empties itself into the Teorento or 
lrondequoit bay. In the eastern and northern 
part of the town of Penfield are several small 
streams which, running north, empty into the 
Lake. Proceeding west from the Genesce river, 
the following streams, running from the south, 
empty into the Lake, viz: Racoon creek, Will- 
iam’s creek, Rush creek, Salmon creek, Little 
Salmon creek, and Sandy creek, most of which 
take their rise north of Black creek, and serve to 
water the northwestern towns of the county; also 
furnishing some excellent mill seats. 


Bays.—In the north part of this county are 
numerous bays, some of which are too extensive 
to be omitted in this place. 

Teoronto or lrondequoit bay, about five miles 
east of the Genesee river, is from four to five 
miles long, and from three fourths to one mile 


of sand extending nearly across its mouth, which 
has been thrown up by the force of the water of 
the Lake. 

West of Genesee river are Racoon pond, 
Buck pond, Long pond, and Braddock’s bay, all 
of which, like the Teoronto, are separated from 
the Lake by sand banks, through which there are 
small outlets by which they are connected with 
the Lake. These bays are well stocked with fish 
from which the Rochester Market is principally 
supplied. Pike, pickerel, black and rock bass, 
sunfish and roach, are caught im all these bays; 
and at the outlets of some of them are also caught 
salmon, white fish and herrings. They are 
visited semi-annually by wild geese and ducks, 
and swan have occasionally been seen in them. 

Geology and Svil.—This county is overlayed 
entirely by rocks of secondary formation: the 
principal ones which give character to the soil 
are as follows: Beginning at the southern part of, 
the county, the superincumbent rock is the comiti- 
ferous lime rock; so called from the quantity of 
flint or hornestone which is every where to be 
found in it. Next in descent below this is the 
| zeodiferous lime rock, so named from the number 
‘of holes or geodes which every where abound in 
it, many of which are lined with chrystals of 
strontian, zinc, fluor-spar and carbonate of lime. 
‘As both these rocks have the same general 
characters when spoken of in regard to Agricul- 
ture, we shall notice them simply as lime rocks. 
Beneath the lime rocks is a deep formation of 
dark colored shale, known to Geologists as the /i- 
as or calciferous shale: it may be reckoned at one 
/hundred feet in thickness, giving character to a 
pane belt of soii through the centre of the coun- 
ty. 

Beneath the shale lies a strata of hard sand 
rock, which, from the circumstance of its contain- 
ing a large portion of iron, has been called fer- 








wide, separated from the Lake by a high bank|| 








more thay twenty feet in thickness, and being 
slow in fae tn its importance to Agriclu- 
turists is very inconsiderable. Loose pieces of 
this rock may be distinguished by their sound on 
being struck with a hammer, giving a clinking 
sound somewhat resembling cast iron. This 
formation is of some consequence, as within it is 
imbedded a layer of lenticular argillaceous iron 
ore, which extends from the eastern part of 
Oneida county to the Niagara river, varying in 
thickness from one to four feet, imparting a rus- 
ty appearance to the soil wherever it approaches 
the surface. Intermingling w:th rock and below 
the iron is a streak of green magnesian shale or 
slate, which is about twenty feet thick; but we 
are not aware that it is of any agricultural im- 
portance, 

The lowest rock which appears on the sur- 
face in this county, and one which borders Lake 
Ontario from Oswego to Lewiston, is red sand 
stone, having more or less gray or ash colored 
spots, which appear with well defined borders 
all through it. ‘This rock is denominated the sa- 
liferous or salt bearing rock, from the circum- 
stance that all the salt springs in the United 
States are known to issue from it. This forma- 
tion may be calculated at from one hundred to 
one hundred and fifty feet in thickness in all ; 
ibut its mean thickness above the Lake may not 
be more than eighty feet. In some places this 
rock is sufficiently hard for building purposes; at 
others, soft and easily decomposed. As a great 
proportion of this rock is of a coarse sandy tex- 
ture, it imparts the same character to the soi) 
where it is the overlaying rock, or where the sur- 
face soil is formed from it. As this is the first 








‘rock as we recede from the Lake, a great propor- 


tion of it is covered to a great depth with sand 
deposited by the action of water, so that the 
northern part of the county is mostly a loose 
sandy soil. 


Natural productions—Commencing upon the 
borders of the Lake, the timber is a mixture of 
white and yellow pine, white,yellow and red oak, 
chesnut, whitewood and beach; in the ravines, 
white and black ash, elm, and some hemlock.-~ 
Undergrowth, dogwood, honeysuckles and wild 
grape vines, high and low whortle berries, with 
a great variety of herbaceous plants. Farther 
south, upon the clayey and limestone soils, the 
timber is beech, maple, basswood, whitewood, 
elm, oaks of different kinds, hickory, chesnut, ash ; 
and upon the flats, black walnut, butternut, plane- 
tree, (button-wood;) and inthe swamps, soft ma- 
ple, black ash and hacmatac. 

Agricultural productions.— Wheat is the sta- 
ple produce of Monree County, notwithstanding 
fine crops of rye, Indian corn, potatoes, oats, bar- 
ley, &c. Much of the county is excellent for 
grazing, and improved breeds of cattle and sheep 
are bred in different parts of the county. The 
surplus of beef, pork, mutton and wool, is quite 
considerable. Apples, pears, peaches, quinces 
and grapes, produce with certainty and abund- 
ance, and other smaller fruits thrive as in other 


parts of the country in a correspending latitude. 
Mineral productions.—There are no minerals 





in this county worthy of the attention of the man 
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ty are declared to be to improve the condition of 

Agriculture, Horticulture, and House-hold Arts. 
On motion of Mr. Charles Webster, the Hon. 

Ambrose Spencer, made an interesting address to 


ufecturer, if we except the streak of argillaceous 
iron ore, and some few small beds of bog o- 

which have been precipitated from the water : 

the outlets of swamps. In short, the quality 
the first is so indifferent, and the quantity so smal! 
of the latter,as not to merit much attention. A: 
though salt springs are found issuing from th 
salt bearing rock near the Lake, we are no. 
aware of any of sufficient worth to compensa‘ 

for working. In the geodifferous lime rock ar 
found beds of gypsum and water cement of great 
er orless extent: also, small specimens of stron- 
tian, zinc, flour spar and lead; these latter me- 
talic specimens induce a belief that they may he 
found in quantities in this county, but we would 
inform our good farmers that this is not the geoio- 
gical region for them, and that the most valuable 
mine in this district, and which in point of profit 
is equal to any other in the States, lies within 
about eight inches of the surface, that the difficul- 
ty of working it is less, and the certainty of pro- 
duce greater than that of the gold regions of 
Carolina, the diamond mines of Golconda, or the 
richest mountains of Peru. 

‘To be continued.) 














tion of silk in this country, and earnestly recom- 
mended that branch of agriculture to the attention 
of our citizens. 

The following gentlemen were appointed a 
Committee to nominate officers of the Society :~- 
rancis Granger, Henry W. Delevan, James B. 
Murry, Gilbert Cone, O. Hungerford, Jacob T. 
Walden, Samuel G. Andrews, and Horatio Hick- 





o'clock to-morrow. 
Tuirp Day. 

Gen. Stephen Van Rensselaer, Jr., was called, 
temporarily, to the Chair, when the Convention 
proceeded to the election of officers, by ballot, 
which resulted as follows : 

President—Le Ray De Cuavumonrt, of the 
county of Jefferson. 

Vice Presidents —Epwarp P. Livinaston, of 
Columbia; Amprose Spencer, of Albany; Ja- 
cop Morris, of Otsego; and Rovert S. Rose of 
Seneca. 

Recording Secretary —Puivir 8. Van Rens- 





AGRICULTURAL STATE CONVEN- 


TION. SELAER, of Albany. 
First Day.—Feb. 14. Corresponding Secretary—Jesse Buew of 

Delegates from 18 counties appeared, and the Albany. 
convention was organised by the appointment, on]]| Tyveaswrer—Cuartes R. Werster, of do. 
motion of Judge Spencer, of Le Ray De Chau-|} Executive Commiltee—-H. W. DELEVAN, 
mont, President; Ambrose Spencer and H. W.\\Joun Townsenp, H. Hickox. 


Delevan, Vice Presidents ; and Jesse Buel, Sec-|} Committees of correspondence were appointed 


retary. in each county, equal to the number of Members 

The President was invited to submit some re-llof Assembly. 
marks in relation tothe beneficial results of the 
Society over which he presides, upon the agricul. 
tural interests of the county. After the delivery 





CANAL TOLLS. 


to be printed for the use of the members. ed at this place exceeds any other except Albany ; 


A letter from Mr. E. G. Gener, was read tol{'8 four times as much as at Utica, and nearly three 
Mr. E. C. NET, 
times as much as at Buffalo. We cannot but feel 


A letter from Witt1am Garsurr, of Wheat- gratified with presenting this statement, as it af- 


the Convention. 


ox. And then the Convention adjourned till 4}! 


The following statement shows the amount of 
of the President’s address, a vote of thanks}} oll received by the several Collectors on the Erie 
was passed and 500 copies of the address ordered Canal. It will be observed that the amount receiv- 





Feb. 25, 1839, 


SYCAMORE TREE. 
Mention is made in the Scriptures, Luke, 191), 
chap. 4th verse, of the Sycamore tree ; and we 
have often heard the inquiry, what kind of tree 





the convention, giving a history of the cultiva-||it was which was known to the ancients by thiv 


iname. In looking over Prince’s Catalogue fi, 
|1831, under the head of Ornamental Forest Trees 
we find American plane, sycamore or button wood 
(Pleianus occidentalis) and under the head o; 
| Ornamental Shrubs, we find silver striped syca 
more (Acer pseudoplatanus.) In the Catalogy 
lof John B. Russell of Boston, under the head oj 
\reseensiinal Forest Trees, we find Ewropean syc 
amore, (Acer pseudoplatanus.) Here, in the first 
instance, we have a tree belonging to the clas; 
Monoecia, and order Polyandria, and in the others 
to the class Octandria, and order Monogynia — 
If to free us from this confusion we refer to thr 
older authors, it is increased rather than diminish 
ed. The following is the oldest description w: 
have met with: “ The sycamore tree is of no 
small height, being very like to the Mulberrie tre: 
in bignesse and shew, as also in leafe : the fruit is 
as great as a Fig and of the same fashion, very 
like in juice but sweeter, and without any graines 
or seeds within, which groweth not forth of the 
tender boughes, but out of the body and great old 
armes very fruitfully: this tree hath in it plenty 
of milkie juice, which, so soon as any part is 
broken or cut, doth issue forth.” The above author 
refers to Dioscorides, who was a famous Botanic 
al writer previous to the Christian era, as follows 
“It groweth, as Dioscorides writeth, very plenti 
fully in Caria and Rhodes, and in sundry places 
of Egypt, as at great Cayre or Alkuire, and in 
places that do not bring forth much wheat, in 
which it is an helpe, and sufficeth instead o! 
bread and corn where there is scarsitie of vict 
uals.” The same author speaks of its being cal] 
ed by the AXgyptians, Fiews Pharaonis, or Pha 
rao his Fig-tree, and also Morus 42gyptia, 01 
Egyptian mulberry tree. 

Miller, in treating of “ Egyptian or Pharaoh's 
Fig-tree or Sycamore,” refers it to the twenty: 
third class and third order of the system of Lin 








land, Monroe County, was read to the Conven- 


fords, in some measure, a criterion by which an 


estimate can be formed of the relative amount of 
business of a commercial character which is 
transacted at the different ports on the Canal. 

‘In addition to this statement it may be remark- 
ed that large quantities of flour, ashes,provisions, 
&c. have been sent to the Canadas of which no 
account is here made. 


tion by Mr. Anprews of the Assembly. 


Professor Eaton offered Resolutions designed 
to promote the objects of the Convention, in which 
he urges an association of Agricultural pursuits 

, With Scientific employments. 








On motion of Chief Justice Spencer, a Com- 
mittee of fifteen was appointed to draft a Consti- 














neus; butas that class has been rejected by mod 
ern Botanists, the figs have been placed in the 
twenty-first class and third order, Dioecia Trian 
dria. Thus we have three different trees descri 
bed as sycamore trees, belonging to three diffe: 
ent classes. 


Fig, which is the same as the Egyptian Mulberry 
by saying that it isa“ native of Egypt, the Le 
vantand Cochin China. We call it in Englis): 
Sycamore tree, Mulberry fig tree. This, and no! 
the great maple, is the right sycamore.” 

We think the above sufficient to establish Uv 
identity of the sycamore of the ancients. 





Correction.—In our first number of the preset! 


Miller concludes his description of Pharaoh’ ” 














, ; Albany, $269,443 73 
tution for a pate Agricultural Society. West-Troy, 156,458 19 
The President announced the following Gentle- Schenectady, 35,700 56 
men as a Committee for that purpose, Messrs. E.|]_ Little Falls. 9,685 78 
P. Livingston, H. W. Delevan, Judge Hecock,|| Utica, 41,012 61 
Judge Keyes, Mr. Shute, Major Kirby, V. Lel] Rome, 28,680 79 
Ray, Francis Granger,Eli Savage, Philip Church,|} Syracuse, 66,144 82 
HG. Spafford, P.Sken Smith, Levi Beardsley,|| Montezuma 65,570 15 
S.G. Andrews, with the President and Secre- Lyons, 20,539 46 
lary. Palmyra, 55,776 33 
Seconn Day. Rochester 174,350 90 
Lt. Gov. Livingston, from the Committee ap-}} Albion, 10,993 94 
pointed for that purpose, reported a constitution Brockport 10,750 82 
for the “ N. Y. State Agricultural Society,” which} Lockport 31,023 19 
was read and adopted. The Constitution pro-|] Buffalo, 66,009 19 
vides, among other things, that a donation of $50} Geneva. 27,742 98 
constitutes a Life Membership, and for an annu-{| Salina . 


al meeting of the Society in Albany, on the 2d 
Thursday in February. The objects of the Socie- 





39,360 30 


$1,122.43 74 








Vol., page 4, in the first column, there is a typo 
graphical error which not only injures the sense 
but detracts from a just tribute intended by th: 
author of the piece. In enumerating the patron: 
of Agriculture, it now reads, an Armstrong, ‘ 
Watson, a Burt—it should have been BUEL. 


A Cattskill, N. Y. paper states that in opening 
a road through a snow drift recently, a sheep wa‘ 
dug out which had been buried twenty one day: 
with nothing to eat; the animal immediately tro! 








ted off, and commenced browsing! 
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NEW WORKS 

G. Tnorrurn & Son, New-York, have in 
wees, and will svon publish— The PLanTers’ 
Giving, or a practical essay on the best method of 
siving immediate effect to wood, by the removal 
of large trees and underwood; being an attempt 
1 place the art, and that of general arboriculture, 
on phytological and fixed principles ; interspersed 
with observations on general planting and the im- 
srovement of real landscape. By Sir Henry 
Steuart, Bart. LL. D. F. R. 8. From the see- 
nd English edition ; greatly enlarged and impro- 
ved. It will form a handsome octavo volume of 
upwards of 400 pages— price $3, cloth binding. 

G. T. & S. also contemplate publishing— 
‘Lindley’s Guide to the Orchard and Kitchen 
Garden, or #n account of the most valuable Fruit 
and Vegetables cultivated in Great Britain, with] 
Calenders of the work required in the Orchard 


AND G 








ind Kitchen Garden during every month in the 
year.” 

This work is highly spoken of by those best 
qualified to judge of its merits. It would, how- 
«yer, we think, much enhance its value in this 
‘ountry, to have it revised and appropriate notes 
added by some experienced Horticulturist of this] 
rountry. 





Virginia way of curing Pork and Hams.— 
d eo 





| 





To every 1000 ibs. of meat, put three pecks of 
salt of the best kind, mixed with one pound of 
pulverized salt petre; rub the salt well on the 
ineat, and put down thehams and shoulders first, 
then the side pieces, &c. On the 5th day, take it 
up and rub it again with salt, with powdered red 
pepper to each piece; then put it down as before; 
he removing it makes it take salt evener. if 
‘ny bloody brine appears remove it. In two 
weeks re-pack the middlings and small pieces, 
putting those salted least lowestdown. In three 
weeks, Wash your shoulders and put them in the 
moke house; in four weeks put the hams in.— 
The fire should be placed in a safe position, so 
thatif a piece of meat falls, it may not fail in the 
ire and thus burn the smoke house. The meat 
should hang clear from the wall. After the meat 
is smoked, put out the fire and paste up all the 
crevices, and with a good lock on your door, your 
hams, shoulders, &c. will keep free from flies, 
ind be fine all summer; no varnishing, or sewing 
up is at all necessary, 

To judge corn-fed pork from still-fed or acorn- 
ed, examine the leaf; it shouldbe hard and have 
‘ cracked appearance like tallow: when it ap- 
‘cars only, dont touch it. 

MALLEABLE CAST IRON. 

A correspondent of the New York Evening 
Post, referring to an article on Malleable Cast 
‘ron, copied from the Genesee Farmer, remarks 
‘s follows : 

“The article called malleable cast iron is new 
0 the people of this country, although it has 
veen made for several years past in England.— 
There are now two manufactories in successful 
vperation in the town of Newark, N. J. and the 
mly ones I believe in this country. One is own. 
ed by Messrs. Crockett, Boyden & Co. and the 
other by S. Boyden, Esq. The malleable east 
iron manufactured by them is I think inferior to 
Hone ever imported, and in many cases far superi- 


——————— 
——— 


nutts, bolts, screws, stoop ornaments, door locks, 
gun locks, all iron parts of a harness, besides a 
multitude of others.” 





| 





Tue Coto Day.—The Nashville Gazette of 
Jan 26, says that on that day at sunrise the ther- 
mometer (best kind of London made Fahrenheit) 
stood at 18° below zero—at 9 o’clock at 119, and 
at 2 o'clock, at29 below, observed by Professor 
Hamilton—northern exposure, outside of college 
edifice, second story, about 25 feet from the ground. 
At Murfreesburg, on the 26th, 20 below. At 
Pittsburgh, on the 27th, it fell to 30 below. At 
Qucbec, same day 18 below. At Utica, 17 below, 
and on the 28th, ISbelow. At Chelsea,( Vt.) 27th, 
20 below. At Kingston, (U. C.) 27th, 17 below. 
At Schenectady, Union College, on the 28th, 24 
below. At Montrose,(Pa.) on the 27th, 20 be- 
low. At Winchester, (Va.) same day, 10 below. 
At Jamaica, (L: 1.) on the 27th ult., it was only 
2 degrees below Zero. At Savannah, on the 
26th and 27th, the thermometer fell to 15 degrees 
below the freezing point, which is only 15 above 
Zero. The Canal, and other still water, have 
been covered with ice. 


—————— 








Coiton Manufactures in the state of New-York 
—The following statement was furnished to the 
American Advocate by Mr. Williams, Editor of 
the N.Y. Annual Register, and one of the com- 
mittee appointed by the late Tariff Convention 
to ascertain the facts here presented : 

There are in the State of New-York, 112 Cot- 
ton Manufactories. 

Amount of Capital invested, $4,485,500 
Vaiue of goods manufactured annually, 3,530,250 


Pounds of cotton used annually, 7,961,670lbs. 
Equal to 26,538 bales 300 Ibs. each. 
Number of spindles in use, 157,316 


Number of persons employed and sus- 


tained by said establishinents 15,971 


English nnd American Manufactures.—Mr. 
Appleton of Boston, who was elected to congress 
by the Tariff interest, made the following im- 
portant declaration on the floor of Congress a few 
days ago. 





No gentleman’s opinion is entitled “to 
more implicit confidence. A series of essays ap- 
peared in the Boston Daily Adv. some months ago, 
containing a great amount of information sup- 
posed to have come fromthe pen of Mr. Apple- 
ton, and fully sustaining the declaration below. 
Mr. Appleton said :— Jour. Com. 
‘Tam aware, Sir, that it is a prevail- 
ing Opinion, that it is impossible for us to 
manufacture any description of cottons on 
sucii terms, asto meet the fabrics of Great 
Britain in foreign markets. On this point, 
{ wish to be explicit, and avail myself of 
the present opportunity to siate to the 
House, that Iam prepared to miintain on 
this floor the position, pot as matter of o- 
pinion merely, but as well ascertained fac: 
that the American manufacturer can coa- 
verta pound of American cotton inta the 
cvarse fabrics, suited to exportation for a 
less amount of money than the British 
m«nufacturer can doit. In other words, 
that a pound weight or other given quan- 





ARDENER’S JOURNAL. 


$$ 








—— 


thet by the substitution of the cheaper 
Bengal cotton and by working up a por- 
tion of the waste of the'r mills, the Brit- 
ish manufacturer can produce a fabric ap- 
p'rently cheaper than our own, but the 
inherent want of tenacity in tie manufac- 
ture, which soon reveals itself to the con- 
sumer, even among the ridest people— 
‘he consequence 1s a decided preference 
for the American fabrics—and an increas- 
ing demand for these guods for exporta- 
tion, which has only been checked by 
some advance of price, which hus taken 
place during the past vear, in the expan- 
sion of an universal prosperity.” 


CULTURE OF RUTA BAGA. 
The reader will find on the 4th page of this 
volume, directions for the culture and preservation 
of this article. A writer in the N. E. Farmer 


gives the following as his method of preserving 
them: 


With regard to the best mode of preserv- 
ing them from the frost I think there is none 
so good or economical as a good cellar un- 
der the barn. I had acellar made under 
my barn 7 feet deep, 26 wide, and 52 long, 
this, if 1 am right in my figures, will hold up- 
wards of 4000 bushels. To dig end stone 
this cost me 46 dollars. digging and drawing 
the stone 20 more and 4 for pointing, making 
in all 70 dollars, the interest of which is $4, 
20. Now I know of no other way that 4000 
bushels of turnips can be secured for $4,20, 
their bulk being 16 or 20 cords. There is 
another very important consideration, when 
they arein the cellar they are perfectly se- 
cure and can be had every day through the 
winter when they are most wanted, which is 
not the case if they are covered on the field. 
With regard to the value of the Ruta Baga 
for feeding stock or fatting cattle, I think it 
is the most profitable crop the farmer can 
raise. I consider a ton to be worth more 
than aton of potatoes, and the expense of 
raising them is less than one halfof raising 
so many potatoes. 








American Hose.—-We were shown, the 
other dav, a beautiful specimen of Ameri- 
‘an manufactured hose, a branch of domes- 
tic industry, which has just been commenced 
by Mr. H. Powers, in Enfield, in this coun- 
ty. The specimen exhibited to us was much 
superior to the imported article in many par- 
ticulars; the workmanship was neat and 
handsome, the texture fine, the thickness 
double that of the foreign manufacture, and 
thus far, the success of Mr. Powers’ experi 
ment is truly gratifying; as yet he has but 
two looms in operation, which weave seven 
pair of socks daily, and it is confident!y ex- 
pected, that hose of an equal fineness, dma- 
bility, and beauty, will be fur ished at pri- 
ces below the iniported article. It seems to 
us that the weaving of this article might be 
made one of much profit and great impor- 
tance, in Néw England; the \oom is not ex- 
pensive, but is small and compact, and the 
weaving can be acquired in a short time 
by almost any female; it would afford heal- 
thy and lucrative employment to innumera 
ble individuals and distribute a large amount 
of American capital through every village 
and into almost every hamlet in the country. 








tity ofthese fabrics, can be produced for 
a less amount of movey in this country, 
than it can in Great Britain, made from 





or y : 
®. Tt is used for a variety of purposes, such ash 








the same materials. I am perfectly aware, 


We have no accurate eonception of the a- 
mount of funds annually sent abroad for the 
purchase of silk, cotton, and worsted hose, 
but it must he prodigious.—North. Cour 
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ject as to their utility, and whether one could be 
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Another kind of machine is constructed with 
still greater power, and which requires strong 
iron work in its ‘construction. This is calculated 

STUMP MACHINES. to be placed between two stumps, having strong 
To the Editor of the Genesee Farmer: iron chains like cable chains, of sufficient length 

I have more than once noticed encomiums On|! 19 reach from one to the other; in the centre of 
stump machines, but having been but a short)| the space stands the machine, being a compound 
time in this country from England, 1 have not!! power as in the other, only made of iron windlas, 
been so fortunate as to see one. wheels and pinion. Some are of a double and 

To me, the stumps that everywhere meet my/) some a treble power, placed in a strong frame of 
eye in this new country, are a great bore, to say|| wood, calculated to stand upon the ground. This 
nothing of their inconvenience; they preventthe|| machine being placed between the stumps, one 
perfect cultivation of the soil, and keeping it clear) of the chains which is attached to the machine is 


of weeds. fastened to one of the stumps near the surface of 

Will you allow me to make the inquiry through|| the ground, and the other to the opposite stump 
your paper, where f can obtain one, and what the|| near the top. Inorder that the line of draft may 
probable expense would be; at the same time !)| be entirely at the top, the chain is fastened or 


would thank you for the address of any manu-|| hooked on the outer side and passed directly over 


COMMUNICATIONS. 








FOR THE GENESEE FARMER. 














It is therefore most at home in a sand soil. It js 
propagated by seeds, sown in April, or by sets 
from old plants,or by cuttings from the roots em. 
bracing a couple of joints. The proper distance 
for the plants is two feet. I think the best form oj 
planting is in beds of four feet breadth, which 
will admit two rows; and the best method of man- 
aging, is to cover the bed in autumn, first, with » 
coat of leaves and garden litter, and then with 
three or four inches of long coarse manure. 
which, by repelling frost induces an earlier growth, 
and serves to blanch the sprouts. The shoots be 
ing strong, will raise the incumbent litter; and 
when of sufficient length, the crop may be read 
ly taken. If intended to blanch with earth, thi: 
should be drawn round the plants in autumn, and 
covered with long dung, which last may be remo 
ved when the ground no longer freezes. Wher 





facturer to whom I might write = the subject. I) the top. When all is thus secured, the oxen to 
should also be glad of your opinion on the sub-|| which the rope from the drum is fastened, are 


started, and the chain is wound upon the windlas ; 
andthe stump is torn up by the immense power 
thus generated. It will be perceived that the ma- 
chine for this operation must be proportioned in 
strength to the effect required. 

We think for common farming purposes the 
former wooden machine is better calculated, as 
it may be made or repaired by any common car- 
penter, is simple and cheap in its construction, 
and we think may be made from fifty to seventy- 
five dollars; whereas, the latter iron machine is 
more complicated, requiring considerable both 
cast and wrought iron for its construction, and 
would probably cost four tynes as much as the 
former. For more particular calculations as to 
the former, almost any carpenter inthe country 
may be consulted; and for the latter, Messrs. All- 
cott, Watts & Langworthy, Hardware Merchants 
and Manufacturers of this place. 


put in operation with me, as I fear the country is 
yet too new, it having been but cight years since 
the first trees were cut. 

The timber here is principally beech, maple, 
elm, and some cucumber, hemlock and pine.— 
The stumps of the two latter are most trouble- 
some and durable. I am, dear sir, your ob’t. ser’t., 

RICHARD W. WALKER. 

Mina, Chatauque county, N. ¥. Jan. 7, 1832. 

NOTE BY THE EDITOR. 

In regard to machines for turning up stumps, 
two kinds have been put in operation in many 
parts of the state. The first kind was calculated 
to be placed over the stump which was to be turn- 
ed out; when, if the stump was large, one of the 
strongest side roots was selected and cut off ata 
suitable distance, and the earth removed so as to 
enable the operator to fasten a strong chain around 
it, which chain was attached to, and wound round 
a strong windlas, which is to be acted upon by a 
compound power, which power is constructed by 
having a large wheel on one end of the windlas 
into the teeth of which the pinion upon another 
shaft of the other mashes; upon the other end of 
this second shaft is a large wheel or drum,around 
which a strong rope is wound, and to which, in! 
most cases, when the machine is in operation, a 
oe + se “9 ee. yt plying e *|| common gardening, and such as farmers will not be 
power to one side of a large stump and raising be uptto bestow upon it. Nordol think it equal to 
one side first, one can be taken out that could not asparagus, for which it is recommended p.0 pe 
be by the same power if it was applied directly to stitute, nor earlier, unless forced. And when for- 
the centre, by which the whole would be raised at ced, great diate ditats' he cxnindhiietind te ' 
the same time. We have seen machines with a ting ‘ne Arex: ge seciieliataial pry An hy a 
eeagpe pow, Raving © vary lange wheel or Som ful, while it will not war, one so low came 
upon the end of the windlas, around which the Sea-Kale ha hardy perennial aiiitien LB 
drawing rope was wound. This kind of ma- bh thctabbenn Qieilt Th. 
chines are generally built upon a pair of very 4 hese tine a need Sprouts, 
large cart wheels, somewhat like those used in egret a. rity ote y aan 
many places to convey large logs to saw mills. er 































FOR THE GENESEE FARMER. 
SEA-KALE—Cramb maratima. 


Although much has been said in commendation 
of this plant, as an early delicacy for the table, I 
am doubtful whether it will be much cultivated, 
except by gentlemen who employ professional 
gardeners. The labor required to produce it early, 
and in an edible state, is out of the routine o 








forced, the plants are covered with pots or boxes 
and these with enough fresh horse manure to 
generate a heat of about 55°. J.B 





FOR THE GENESEE FARMER. 
MAPLES— Acerinea:. 

Loudon’s Encyclopedia of Plants, Part IL. cou 
tains a Natural Arrangement of Vegetables fron; 
which I take the following remarks on Orde) 
XXXIII, Acerinex, for maples]: 

“ Valuable trees,native of the woods of Ewrop 
Siberia and North America. Their flmoers are ii 
all cases inconspicuous, the breadth and rich colo 
of their leaves constituting their beauty. All 
the larger species abound in a very saccharinc 
sap, from which sugar is prepared in North A 
merica ; it is chiefly made from Acer saccharinun 
and Negundium, but it may be obtained from 
many others.” 

A litle more attention to accuracy would have 
been desirable in a work of such high reputation. 
Nuttall mentions six species indigenous to Japan 
The “ bright scarlet flowers and fruit” of the Ace, 
rubrum are very conspicuous; and “ it is distin- 
guished also, says Elliott, for its smooth clouded 
bark.” “Even in this same Encyclopedia, the fol 
lowing account of Acer pennsiylvanicum (stria 
tum) is give’: It “hasa slender stem with « 
smooth bark beautifully varied with green and 
white stripes, the boughs of a shining red in win 
ter. The thickness of the shade, the beauty of 
the bark, and the tree not being liable to insects, 
render it very desirable for ornamental planta 
tions.” Its buds are also of singular beauty, 
which present in spring, when they are en- 
larging and expanding, several fine colors in suc 
cession. 

For sugar, the Acer nigrum is esteemed quite 
equal to Acer saccharinuwm, and our sugar-ma- 
kers rarely know one from the other; but I have 
never understood that Acer negwndot (Negundi- 


In some cases, no other upright timber is used to 
support the windlas but the wheels; in others, 
two pieces of timber, passing fore and aft, are us- 
ed, to which are attached upright posts to sup- 
port the windlas. Where stumps are of a me- 
dium or smaller size, a strong pair of wheels 


_ with asingle power are sufficient; and the chain 


may be fastened directly around the stump with- 
out digging. With one of this construction, two 
men with two yoke of oxen, one upon the wheels 
and one to attach the rope to, will extract small 
and middle size stumps very fast, 





them valuable for this purpose, it is necessary awed of Rafinesque) was reputed valuable for tha' 
they should be blanched, which is done by draw- a ip although I resided long in a neighbor: 
ing a cone of earth over each plant, or covering od where it was of indigenous growth. No 
them early in the spring, with an earthen pot or American author in my possession, has recom: 
tight vessel, so as to exclude them from the light | mended it as of any value, for sugar. D. T. 

and air. The sprouts are cut without injuring | : <a 


the crown, and cooked and dressed like eapare-| *This is a southern species, which I believe has 


not heen found growing indigenously much farthe: 
yo “ me nae New crops succeed. ew ~ Philadelphia Barton is o only author 
€ natural soil of the sea-kale is beach sand, |"? Calls. it “a large tree,” and refers to @ partic- 

, ; oa ’ ular locality. Y “s iddli th, 
with very little vegetable matter in its composi- 20 7 “30 Yoet high yo Nal pene ete 
tion, and epicures say its flavor deteriorates jn | branching tree ; and these exactly accord « oy 
Proportion to the increased fertility of the soil—H ott yh mag vi > my only aa to ay _ ; 
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FOR THE GENESEE FARMER. 
THE SWEET POTATOE. 
Middlesex, Feb. 9th, 1832. 

Mr. GoopsELt—I wish to add to my last com- 
nmnication, on the cultivation of the sweet potatoe, 
some observations on the choice of seed, which I 
consider a matter of considerable consequence to 
those who wish to cultivate them. The varie- 
ties of the sweet potatoe are as numerous as those 
of the Irish potatoe; but I shall mention only three 
of those most commonly cultivated. 

Ist. The brimstone potatoe.—This kind is of a 
bright yellow color, very sweet, firm, hard and | 
heavy. 

2d. Yam potatee——This kind is not so sweet 
as the one before mentioned, but is considered as 
more mild and delicate, and by many preferred to 
the brimstone potatoe. Its color is a yellowish 
white, and very similar to to the brimstone pota- 
toe in shape, firmness and heft. 

3d. The red potatoe —This kind is not much 
sweeter than the Irish potatoe. It is considera- 


| always gives me pleasure to see that proper atten- 





bly earlier than either of the other kinds, much 
softer, and more apt to be watery. This variety | 
is much cultivated on Long Island in the open air, | 
and in New Jersey, for the supply of the New-| 
York and Philadelphia markets, being considera- 
ly earlier than either of the other sorts, and culti- 
vated without the aid of a hot bed. This kind is’ 
almost exclusively cultivated for that object. But| 
it is every way an inferior potatoe to the two 
kinds above named. I remain, yours, &c. 
R. M. WILLIAMS. 





FOR THE GENESEE FARMER. 
WHEAT AND CORN. 

‘That like begets like is a generally acknowl- 
ulged truth, and yet how often do we see people 
in the every day concerns of life denying in ef-| 
ject this important fact; and, to say nothing of 
ihe absurd practice of sowing chess, no where is| 
this inconsistency more apparent than among ma- 
uy of our respectable farmers. 

They seem not to be sufficiently aware that if 
‘they sow poor wheat and plant poor corn, poor 
wheat and poor corn they must expect to harvest. 
So inall other productions of the farm. Our 
mother earth is not sO propitious as to return us 
fifty, sixty, and an hundred fold, even of a better 
quality than was entrusted to her care, and indeed 
.t would be an unjust expectation. 

Some years ago, I took pains to select from my 
wheatin the sheaf enough to sow about half an 
acre, of the longest, fullest and most perfect heads 
{ could find. 

{ sowed it in the same field with my other 
wheat, which was very good, cultivated precisely 
ia the same manner, upon the same kind of soil, 
and when harvest time came I was surprised to 
see the difference. 

It could be plainly distinguished from the sur- 
rounding wheat at the distance of thirty or forty 
rods by its height: it was much heavier, and the 
heads were longer and better filled. 

I once let out a piece of ground to a neighbor to 
be planted with corn. Soon after he got it plant- 





'' which was cultivated round it for four seasons.— 





ed, I found out that he had taken the corn from 
the crib “ just as it come,” without selecting or 
choosing. 

In answer to my telling him that we should 
each of us have been dollars better off 
‘¥ he had planted good seed corn, he said, “poh! 





do you spose ’t makes any difference what kind 
of corn you plant?” But harvest day told the 
story ; and when he saw sixty bushels per acre 
upon my field adjoining, of good sound corn, and 
found upon harvesting his that he had but forty 
bushels per acre, and most of that “ pig corn” and 
“nubbins,” he was forced to acknowledge with 
sorrow the truth of my remark. O. P. 





FOR THE GENESEE FARMER. 
WALNUTS. 
When a correspondent asks for information, it 


tion is paid to his request. It is a social duty 
which we owe to one another; and I proceed to 
tell the little that I know on the subject proposed 
by H. G. Onderdonk. 

In the spring of 1824, I planted out a tree of 
Juglans regia from a nursery on Long Island, 
after a transportation of more than 350 miles,and 
I have never had any tree of any kind that bore 
transplanting better. It was then scarcely more 
than four feet in height. It grows ina good soil 


At the height of two feet from the ground, the 
trunk now measures twenty-two inches in circum- 
ference, and it is eighteen feet high. It has not 


low spreading tree, covering a space of about 
twenty feet in diameter. 

Neither have I found any difficulty in trans- 
planting the black walnut. All newly transplant- 
ed trees however,should be treated as well as a hill 
of Indian corn; that is, keep the soil mellow 





been trimmed since it was planted, and it is a |} 
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| ing the soil and shaping the surface and seeding 
anew, better crops may be expected. Much is 
lost in neglecting a proper rotation of crops. 





FOR THE GENESEE FARMER. 
TRANSPLANTING LARGE TREES. 
In the Genesee Farmer of 17th Dec., I notice an 

extract from the Western Tiller of asensible ar- 

ticle from Judge Bust, on the planting of trees. 

He recommends small trees as altogether prefera- 

ble. In usual cases, where the trees or plants 

have to be transported a great distance, he is cor- 
rect. But for the benefit of those who may have 
large trees, which they wish removed, and still 
have doubts as to the policy of doing so, I will re- 
late to you a little of my own experience, which 
is after all the best guide on any subject. 

In the fallof 1828, I wished to plant an orchard. 

I have already told you of its high open situation, 

and the warmth and goodness of the soil. Then 

the soil was poor. The material was excellent, 

‘but had been miserably managed for many years 

‘by continual cropping with no manure, which 

will soon reduce these light loamy soils to the ex- 

tremest poverty. There were a few stunted and 

‘neglected trees already on the ground, of worth- 

‘less natural fruit, which I thought might be graft- 

ed, and after a few years make good trees; and 

as they stood in good line and at proper distan- 
ces, I felt anxious to preserve them. On a lot in 

‘the village stood about one hundred apple trees 

\that had been planted ten years, and had borne 

‘considerable fruit; they were passably thrifty, 








round them to the distance- (not diameter) of two | 


or three feet, carefully destroying both grass and | 
weeds. 





| ing hasty note on a passage contained in Fessen- 


| den’s American Gardener, which work is not now |) 


| at hand, and to which I would respectfully refer 7. 
| G. Onderdonk for a more varticular account: 
| “Lanprum has grafted with great success 
about the first of July when the juices were thick- 
ened, but he ascribed his success to the general 
moisture of the air at midsummer. (He also 
succeeded in grafting the walnut, fig, and persim- 
mon ” A PracricaL GARDENER. 
P. S. Through haste and inadvertence I mis- 
understood Utmus respecting the fox grape. He 
only called the pulp, acid. 





FOR THE GENESEE FARMER. 
WORN OUT LAND. 

Dear Sir—lI have in my possession a piece of 
old meadow which has become unproductive — 
The soil is a fine black mold based upon clay, 
rather moist, and at present covered with timothy, 
red top, blue grass and moss. It originally yield- 
ed red top and timothy in abundance, but yields 
them now in such diminished quantitiesas scarce- 
ly to pay for the trouble and expense of harvest- 
ing. Will you inform me of the most expedi- 
tious as well as effectual mode of renewing it, 
and confer a favor upon a friendto Timornry. 

Penn- Yan, Jan. 26, 1832. 

NOTE BY THE EDITOR. 

From the above, we should infer that from the 
circumstance of moss growing with the grass, 
that the surface water remained too long upon it, 
either from the shape of the surface, or the imper- 
vious nature of the clay beneath, or both. In ei- 





In regard to grafting, I have found the follow- | 


‘though neglected, and were from four to eight 
‘inches in diameter near the ground. As this lot 
was to be cut up and improved, I purchased the 
trees for a trifle, and late in the month of No- 
vember, (too late by the by, but I could not get 
feady before) I hired three men to assist me.— 
One was a good English gardener who under- 
stood trees well. They went to work, and in 
one day took them up; and as the weather was 
‘extremely catching, no pains were bestowed in 
\detatching them from the ground, which would 
‘have been done had the weather been more pro- 
\pitious. While the trees were taking up, I had 
‘other men digging holes for them, which I had 
made full two feet deep (had not the soil been of 
a very free, warm and generous nature, I should 
have had them dug three feet deep,) and from 
five to seven feet in diameter. The trees were 
carried to the lot about one hundred rods in a 
horse cart, one at a time, for they were too large 
to admit more. The ground had already been 
ploughed, and was beautifully light and fine— 
About half of the tops were cut out, and the 
trees were set in a tedious snowy day. I had 
them placed in the earth at the same depth they 
had stood-in their former ground: ample room 
was given to every root and fibre, and the-earth 
was well packed around them. I am thus par- 
ticular because I superintended it myself, and 
held up every tree while planting, and swayed it 
back and forth, that the roots should be well bed- 
ded, till completed. When properly planted, I 
had the earth piled up a foot or eighteen inches 
around the trunk of every tree to keep them from 
blowing over. 

The next spring, in the month of April, I had 
the limbs grafted as near the body as they would 
answer, taking care to graft no more than were 








ther case ploughing may be useful, when by mix- 





required to make a good head. That season f 
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manured the ground freely and raised a crop of) 
corn. The trees grew quite as well as I expect- 
ed, and the grafts succeeded to admiration. [ 
lost one tree only, which was caused by the bark 
being more than half torn off by an accident : . 
and even that poor thing tried so hard to live and} their mighty changing boughs of ample foliage, 
keep its fellow emigrants company, by putting |/and speaking extent and grandeur to the land- 
out its little yellow skirted leaves, that it was 
with a good deal of regret I replaced it with a 
better one. They are all now alive, flourishing} 
finely,—bore some fruit last year, and give abun- 
dant promise of paying all my trouble in their 
produce next summer, 








and the last to part with it in autumn. I think; 
the tree eminently beautiful, and the most perfect; 
Ishade for a small enclosure that I know. The} 
elm, with its vast trunk teeming up as it were to 
ithe heavens, throwing out its broad arms with 





| . “~ . ‘ 
|| scape, 1s weil calculated for long and wide ave- 

-”e 2° 
‘nues and streets. It gives a character of stateli- 
‘ness and magnificence to the domain; and it isa 
fit emblem of the vast opulence of nature. The 


sycamore is well calculated to embellish rugged 


| 
| 
| 





‘The large trees that stood |} and broken situations and in valleys near water 
on the ground previously, I cutoff and grafted :)) courses, and is even a good ornament to cominon 
they have thriven wonderfully, having finer heads | grounds and sireets. Its huge, white fantastic 
than before. The labor of removing and graft-||branches stretching away from its overgrown 
ing these trees cost me about fifty cents each, and ishaft impart a lofty wildness to its character, 
no extraordinary pains have been taken with|| while its broad angular shaped leaves, throw a 
them. The ground has been ploughed every|| wide refreshing shade around it. Where ample 
year and well cultivated; which, after all, is the ‘room is given to enjoy its own vigorous and nat- 
great secret of growing an orchard. I have not), ural growth, it adds much interest and rarity to 
related this as any thing extraordinary, but to || our scenery 


show that trees of almost any size, not pastma-) In this country no owner of land can be at a 


turity, may be successfully transplanted, if fairly || loss to select good shade trees. And no one 
treaicd. In selecting trees from nurseries at a dis-||should ever occupy a place two years without 
tance, however, I agree perfectly with Judge Bu-|| planting more or less of them. I must, however, 
EL; and I will here observe injustice to that gen-!| say in truth and honesty, that very few of our 
tleman’s practical skill, that [ heve had many of'| people know how to set out a tree properly; and 
his trees. They have been received in the first!) even when they do undertake it, the work is fre- 


order, and with them I have been very success-||quentiy done with so little skill, that the trees 


ful. || mostly fail; and then the poor injured things are 


While on the subject, : will further say, that|| condemned for the ignorance of the planter — 
large forest trees, such as the elm, maple, ash, | The rules of planting trees as well as taking 
black walnut, white wood, sycamore, &c. are as|| them up are so well known to all who desire in- 
easily transplanted, if proper care be taken of, formation on the subject, (for they are laid down 
the roots in geiting them up, as fruit trees. 








1832. 
tiated appetite has no relish for t.e fine simpl 
fruits of the soil. I will in conclusion state a 
proposition, and I challenge a denial of it. Ler 
the broad question be put to those who, having o 
taste for planting trees, and spending a portion 
of their time in horticultural pursuits, have had 
an opportunity to indulge in them: what part of 
their occupations haye been most happy? and 
they will tell you at once, that it has been that of 
plenting and cherishing their trees and cultiva 
ting their fruits. Uinu; 

FOR THE GENESEE FARMER. 
THE CURCULIO—NO. 38. 

To preventthe ravages committed by this appa 
rently contemptible little insect, with my views 
of the subject, is an undertaking not inferior to 
establishing a cordon defensive against an army 
of grasshoppers, or a cloud of locusts—so smal! 
as to be almost invisible, endowed with great 
powers of procreation, and gifted with the ability 
of aerial locomotion; nothing short of a netting 
covering the whole tree, so fine in its meshes that 
they cannot pass, will in my Opinion deter them 
from their instinctive depredations. 

Of allthe preventives noticed in my first num- 
ber, there is not one of the least efficacy, unless it 
be the use of hoes. or other animals under th 
trees, which I conceive can be of no other benefit 
than to tread down the earth, and to trample and 
to crush the insects to death, on their emerging 
from the chryselis state; and so far as that or the 
burning of fallen fruit containing the future insect 
inits incipient stages goes todestroy numbers, just 
so much value is to be attached to that process, 
and no more. 





But!|' in every work that T have ever seen on horticul- 
I will say to the planter, always get your trees | ture or farming,) that! need not here repeat it; 
from open grounds and of the second growih.—,\ and 1 earnestly exhort all those who wish to add 
Such almost univers« ily have guod roots and well) to the beauty as well as value of their estates, 
proportioned heads; whereas, trees taken from a whether in town or country, to go quickly to 
thick old forest, have neither heads nor roots suit-) work and plant a full supply of fruit and forest 


° } . ° e 
ed to the exposures of open ground; their roots trees. Every ten dollarsso expended, with little 
care will in ten years add one hundred dollars in 


There may be cases where fruit is so abundant 
that the insect has no inducement to emigrate,and 
individual localities where nostrums have been 
used have escaned its ravages, and would have 
done had no preventives been employed, and in 
which cases, a single instance is cried up as a 
specific. 





are too naked and long, and they have too few 

branches and leaves to elaborate the sap where-'| value tothe estate. Those who have tried, know 
with to nourish the tree, and are, withal, so long ‘it; and I can assure the inexperienced skeptic 
and ungainly that little can ever be made of them.|/on ihis subject, that in making the experiment 
I have tried the experiment fully, and never could he can at farthest sustein but little loss. If every 
succeed to my mind with trees from the thick ‘father will in spring and fall take his little boys 
forest: but when taken from a thrifty second into the woods with him, and there take up a few 
growth in open glades, I rarely ever lost one.* | trees; instruct them how todo it; then let them 
Were I to select the most suitable forest trees to’ help him dig the holes and set them out, they 
be planted for ornament, I would decidedly re-; will learn a practical lesson that will last. them 
commend the elm, sugar maple, and sycamore || through life. They will often, when in after 
or button wood. The nature of the soil would in! days they are scattered through the world, re- 
a measure decide my choice. If the soil were! turn on errands of affection, not only to their pa- 
moist and cold, { would choose the sycamore as rents, but to the home of their boyhood. with its 


_ There may be cases aiso, where the insect is so 
rare that the whole tribe of a particular locality 
may be restricted to those particular trees; in 
which case, the whole hog experiment would re 
lieve those trees from their spoliations. 

I am aware that the whole Coleopterous tribe 
with shelly or crustaceous coverings, are not as 
ready and free to use their wings as those which 
are not thus constituted, as in the case of the yel- 
low striped cucumber bug, the squash bug, the 
lady bird, rose bug, &e.: yet, when hard pushed 
for food or defence, they all use that provision 
that nature has endowed them with, 








being the most thrifty and hardy. Any ordinary | pleasant trees planted by their own hands, and 
ground will suit them all; but the maple delights || cherished with their own care. Here as they| 
in a warm quick soil, and will ina few years are declining the groat valley of life, they can|| 
throw up a beautiful straight stem, bearing a deep | look upon their youthful labor now towering in|! 
thick shade, more cool and grateful than any I|\its perennial strength, the most beautiful monu- 


ever beheld. It is a perfect emblem of purity, |) ment in nature to their memory and usefulness. 
scarcely ever being annoyed by insects. It is 


among the first to throw out its foliage in spring, 


Does the honest husbandman here want me 
| |\to tell hum a secret? Well, I will tell him one.— 
“Lust year i planted fifty maples and twelve|/L never yet sawa drunken or dissipated man 
sycamores, taken from open grounds. The svil|;/\ who loved fine fruit; or a wicked and de 
where they were planted was very dry, and the|| one who ever loved : em on 
season not good for newly planted trees—out o See ee ee 
= = ~M maple only 1 1 also planted 1] |S Why, others may conjecture. But there is a 
arge elms; they were taken from a wood, and||calm delight in th 
seven of them died. I partly alledge this to set- ry ‘ rr pea ae 
her beautiful operations, that can afford no! 
\pleasure to the vicious mind; and the morbid, vi-| 





ting inthe spring. Elms should if 
planted in amen if possible be 


Now if the stone fruit curculio does actually 


fly from place to place—a fact perfectly within 


my knowledge, as young fruit trees have been at 
tacked the first time they bore fruit, and thos: 
situated in places remote from any other bearing 


trees—it seems conclusive to me, that there is no 


drug that will deter them, nor no obstruction that 
ean be applied to the body of the tree, that will 


. Stop them from their natural and instinctive pro 


pensities. 


With the caterpillar and canker worm the case 
is different; many devices can be applied to hin- 
der them from reaching the limbs and leaves of 
trecs when once driven down, as they can onl) 
regain those places by crawling. 

In short, from the experience I have had wit! 
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this troublesome insect, I feel warranted in saying 
that a specific preventive of its depredations is 
yet a moot point. wf 

I have been advised of a case which I believe! 
jas not yet been made public, where a person, af-| 
ier having fine fruit for a number of years, was| 
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LIME. edge last week. which I venture to say will 
West-Chester, Feb. 2d, 1832. ||appear to your farmers extraordinary, that 
Hon. Streruen Van RENSSEL‘EK. places in a strong point of hght the impor- 
Dear Sir,—I took to your well known pub- || tance in which liming is here considered.~~ 
lic spirit, and acknowledged zeal to advance || A mechanic in this borough, shrewd, intelli- 


the interests of your country, in every branch || gent, and who understands farming well, re- 


of its industry, to plead my pardon for troub- | 
totally discomfited in his expectations by the at-)| 


cently purchased a farm of about 100 acres, 


cracks of the Curculio. He resorted to a method 
which I have not observed mentioned among the} 
hundred and one cures of the day. 

Two or more mornings of each week, during’ 
‘he period of their visitations, he fumigated his| 
wees by means of _a pan, or chaffing dish, with | 
holes to admit air, fixed to the end of a short pole | 
mito which he put burning coals, and covered) 
them with paper, woolen and cotton rags, tar 


;|on the subject. He stated that his father} 


ling you with this address. I am under the ||two miles below this, which had been much 
impression that lime is little used, if at all, ||meglected. Falling in company with his ten- 
as a manure in New-York. My earnest wish ant, the other day, and speaking of ae 

€ 








'is that it should be introduced into your Ag- ‘he mentioned to me the rent he pays. 


riculture. Four years ago, the Hon. Mr. || puts onthis year 700 BUSHELS of LIME.— 
MARKELL, by letter, introduced a young man That is his payment. The distance is 7 
to me whose residence was on the Mohawk || miles that the lime must be hauled. __ 
river. Seeing the profusion with which we|| Should these suggestions lead toa fair ex- 
scattered Lime in our fields, some of which || periment, T am sure the most beneficial re- 
were then white with it, led to conversation | sults will follow therefroin to New-York. 
With the highest respect, I have the hon- 


bark, and other materials that gave a dense |had lime stone in abundance on his farm ; 
smoke; by which operation he is said to have that he bad a kiln and burned lime for buil- 
-neceeded in securing his trees, and preserving || ding, but that he never put it on land to 
heir fruit from this insect for several years. fertilize it; nor had he before heard it was 


‘or to be your friend and servant. 
|Am. Farmer. ; C. Miner. 


From the New-York Farmer 


IMPROVED CATTLE. 





[have not much faithin thisoperation ; and yet, || was at this place who resides about 30 miles || 


‘he pyrolignous acid, and the peculiar empyretuma | 
of these burning materials, may so condense on) 
the young fruit while yet cold with the damps of} 
light, as to deter the insect from its attacks.—- 
There is sufficient plausibility in the modus ope- 





advantageous. Last summer a gentleman}! Bridgetown, N. J. Jan. 9th, 1832. 


Sir—lIt affords me much pleasure to be 
from Albany, in a lime stone region, who|| able to communicate to you the result of my 
told me it was not, that he was aware of, re-||laborsto improve my stock, and the high 
garded as of any value asa manure. As | opinion which 1 entertain of the improved 
here, in Chester County, not only on our short horns for the dairy and stall, confirmed 
thin, and worn out lands, but on our best | by personal observation, and actual experience 


andi to warrant atrialof the experiment. 


with the most unquestionable advantage, the || 
I am told there is in the village of Rochester a 





farms, liming is extensively practised, and'|\wtth those in my possession. 


In making a selection of animals for the 


’ ie | } , 
thought occurring to me; I could not resist) purpose of improving my stock, I commenc- 


‘ase, nearly a parallel one. A number of plum || the impulse to invite your attention to the!\ed by purchasing of Col. Powell, in the year 


trees in the Public Garden, on which a number of | subject. Have you not lime stone on your) 
lamps were suspended every night, bore wonder- || extensive estates? If you have, I sincerely || 
fully full last season; when, as | am informed, || wish you to make the experiment, and am | 
not a half bushel was produced on all the other |, SUre the introduction re! Cymer that should | 
} , - wa rab) oi 

trees in the village. |prove generally beneficial to the farming in- | 
' .. terest of New-York, would bea source to) 

Was it the light that deterred them? I think ] you of great satisfaction 
c . it 

In Chester County the advantages of li-|, 
/ming have been incalculable. Worn out) 
. . . } ° ; 
‘is; or was it the smoke of the burning oil, or) soils have been renovated, and are now in| 
he noise and bustle of a place of resort?}—or||the highest degree productive. I pray you, 
vas it accidental ? Your old friend, 


Feb. 17, 1832. B. MANLY. 


not, as they work by daylight; or did they fly | 
nto the flame and singe their wings and probos- ! 


||to observe the advertisements in a single pa-| 
iper which [ enclose, for the sale of land ;), 
the notices taken of the *“ Land being lim- | 
FOR THE GENESEE FARMER. fen Pace rye; Bip os ¢- — stone" —or | 
| having on i i one,” will give you an 
RAIL ROAD FROM ROCHESTER TO | idea of the estimate in which the article is 
LE ROY. ijheld here. Stephen P. Cochran, advertises 
Mr. Eprrorn—After a long and general ac-|\a plantation which is set forth as being | 
uaintance with the western parts of this state, I) ‘* within 4 miles of lime stone.” ‘Thos. M.) 
im convinced that a rail road from Le Roy to | Kean’s Chatham Farm, is noted as having, 
Rochester, along the valley of Allen’s creek and || “ lime stone quarries adjoining.” ‘Temple- 
trenesee river, would be a public benefit, were it ||tom and a ae Fh farm of lime | 
to serve no other purpose than to facilitate the for- | nay cman Peg nin hagenpllagpor pssst 
warding of materials for building other rail roads pa tia eaeee of martle and lidte oats 99 | 
in the western district. The inexhaustible quar- 3 2 ‘ 


aye | Samuel S. Walley offers a farm for rent, ) 
ries of the first quality of building stone on the||** divided into convenient fields, some of} 


sanks of Allen’s creek, and in the adjacent re-|| which have been recently limed.” J. Ait-| 
zion, the abundant supplies of gravel for horse|| kin proposes to sell a plantation of 224 acres, 
paths, of water lime, bog lime, plaster of paris, “one half the tract good woodland,” leav-/| 
oak, pine and cedar, which are found in various ||'™8 112 under cultivation, and grasbgi “there | 
vets of Caledonia, Le Roy and Wheatland, have been 7000 bushels of lime put — with- |) 
vould then be casily conveyed to other sections| ina few years.” S. Mackeldutt offers for! 
P Sas , ; sale 57 acres, ‘a portion of which has teen) 
‘f the State where rail poads were being built.— 
rhe consequence of which would be a great re-}] 


lately limed.” Joseph Cox and Wm. Grif- | 

fith, advertise a dairy farm, which is of a) 

duction in the price of these necessary materials |j** good quality,” and * has all been limed ;”’ | 
‘or constructing rail roads. and Wm. Bailey offers 73 acres “of an ex- || 
lt is worthy of remark, that there are strong in- || cellent quality, and in a high state of cultiva- || 
slications of coal and other minerals in this mig: bree and states “there have been within) 


= * . . ‘a : Ww . 's * c . » 
gion, and that the oak timber is of a superior || **® last t ae domain. above 9000 bushels of time , 
auality There are al . P P b li : a} put on rt. 
alin O08 SEP OD RONDE CCE By these quotations and references vow | 
or , wy , “Ye P . sie ses . = 3 c s ‘ , a 
7 ne Ny where plaster, water lime, de. can be} will be able to form some idea how impor-)| 
repared. ’ rr r ’ j 2 " 
' = me D. McKENZIE. || tant lime is here regarded, for mauure. i 

ee pe a || Butan interesting fact came to my knowl- || 
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1823, acow of one fourth blood; the next 
year one of three fourths blood, and a full 
blood male; since that others of different 
degrees of blood, and some of pure blood, 
both male and female ; thus grdually pro- 
gressing from year to year, through different 
grades of blood, till I have attained the pure 
stock. Inpursuing this course, I have ob- 
served that the nearer | approached the pute 
blood, I found them to be more hardy, subsist 


jon less, and keep in better condition on short 


pasture, than any of my other stock. From 
thein I have bred calves of the most prom- 
ising appearance, and greatly excelling those 
of anyother breed that I have seen. 

Lhave at this time three half blood yearling 


| steers which are remarkable foi size and con- 


dition, very docile, and in their genera! ap- 
pearance are superior to any other cattle in 
this partof the country. They grazed dur- 
ing the past season, from May until Novem- 
ber, on high land pasture, and continued 
improving so fast as to attract the attention 
of many of the neighboring farmers, not- 
withstanding the severity of the drought, 
and the great annoyance of flies and mus- 
quitoes, which literally swarmed with us dur- 
ing the season. In regard to their dairy 
properties, they are equal to those of any 
other breed. 

I am, with much esteem, yours, &c. 

Wa. ELMER. 
John P. Milner, Rec'g Sec. Penn. Ag. S’y: 
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POISONOUS VALLEY OF JAVA. 


Under this head we find the following sin- 
gular story in one of the late London Jour- 
nals. The account was communicated to 
the Royal Geographical Society in London, 
at its meeting on the 28th Nov. by John 
Barrow, Esq. to whom it had been written, 
in the form of a letter, from Mr. Alexander 
Loudon. If the circumstances related are 
true, the existence of this poisonous valley 
may account for the fabulous tales concern- 
ing the Upas tree. ‘here is nothing in it 
positively incredible, as the effects attribu- 
ted to the atmosphere might be occasioned) 
by the exhalation of gases from poisonous) 
minerals, and the whole valley only another| 
Grotto del Cane on a larger scale. 


The letter contained the account of a visit 
to a small valley in the island of Java which’ 
is particularly remarkable for its power of| 
destroying in a very short space of time the 
life of man or any animal exposed tw its at- 
mosphere. It is distant only three miles 
from Batur, in Java, and on the 4th of July 
1831, Mr. Loudon, with a party of friends, 
set out to visit it. Itis known by the name 
of Guevo Upas, or Poisoned Valley; and, 
following a path which had been made for 
that purpose, the party shortly afterwards 
reached it, with a couple of dogs and some 
fowls, for the purpose of making experi- 
ments. On arriving at the mountain the 
party dismounted, and scrambled up the side 
of a hill, a distance of a quarter of a mile, 
with the assistance of the branches of trees 
and projecting roots. in consequence of the 
heavy rain that had fallen during the night, 
this was rendered more difficult, and occa- 
sioned much fatigue. When a few yards) 




















from the valley, a strong nauseous and suf-|| it is said to be the custom of these birds to do 


focating smell was experienced, but on ap-| 
proaching the margin this inconvenience, 
was nolonger found. The scene that now’! 
presented itself is described as one of the, 
most appalling in nature. The valley is a- 
bout half a mile in circumference, of an oval | 
shape, and about thirty or thirty-five feet in. 
depth. ‘The bottom of it appeared to be flat, | 
without any vegetation, and a few large) 
stones scattered here and there. ‘The atten-| 
tion of the party was immediately attracted | 
to the number of skeletons of human beings, | 
tigers, boars, deer, and all sorts of birds and | 
wild animals, which lay about in profusion. | 
The ground on which they lay at the bot-| 
tom of the valley appeared to be a hard san-| 
dy substance, and no vapor was perceived | 
issuing from it, nor any opening through 
which it might escape, and the sides were 
covered with vegetation. It was now pro- 
posed to enter it, and each of the party, hav- 
ing lit a segar, managed to get within twen- 
ty feet of the bottom, where a sickening, nau- 
seous sinell was experienced, without any 
difficulty in breathing. A dog was now fas- 
tened at the end of a bamboo, and thrust to 
the bottom of the valley, while some of the 
party, with their watches in their hands, ob- 
served the effects. Atthe expiration of 14 





seconds the dog fell off his legs, without 


moving or looking round, and continued a- 
live only eighteen minutes. 


stand quite motionless, and at the end of ten 


seconds, he tell down; he never moved his 
limbs after, and lived only seven minutes.— 
A fowl was now thrown in, which died in a 
minute and a half, and another, which was 
thrown in after it, died in the space of a min- 


The other dog | description close at hand whenever he alighted. | 
now left the party and went to his compan- 


ion; on reaching him he was observed to] patched express from the frontier to Albany—he | 
| 
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ute and ahalf. A heavy shower of rain fell 
during the time that these experiments were 
going forward, which, from the interesting 
nature of the experiments, was quite disre- 
garded. On the opposite side of the val- 
ley to that which was visited, lay a human 
skeleton, the head resting on the right arm. 
The effect of the weather had bleached the | 
bones as white as ivory. Two hours were || 
passed in this valley of death, and the party 
had some difficulty in getting out of it, ow- 
ing to the rain that had fallen. The human 
skeletons are supposed to be those of rebels, 
who had been pursued froin the main road, 
and taken refuge in the valley without their 
knowledge of the danger to which they were 
thus exposing themselves. 


THE ALBATROS. 
At length did cross an Albatros, 
Through the fog it came ; | 

As if it had been a christian soul. 
We hailed it in God’s name. 
Rime of the Ancient Mariner. | 
On the 5th of May, 1831, in lat lat. 38, 10), 
South, lon. 54, 3, West, an Alabatros was) 
taken by some of the crew of the ship John, | 
Capt. Almy, lately arrived at this port, hav- | 
ing attached to its neck a circular piece of | 
pine shingle, about 5 inches in diameter with 
the following inscription neatly cut and lin- 

eally arranged :— 


** Lat. 31, 10 Febrier 1830, Mariland du 
Havre, 2000 Barils, long. O 12.” 

If the obvious supposition be correct that 
this singular chronicle was attached at the 
place marked upon it, the bird has borne it 
a distance not less than 3000 miles. But) 
perhaps in the mean time it had also taken | 
a trip to Kamschatka or Bherings straits as | 


























annually inthe month of June. Itis vari- 
ously known among seamen as the ‘frigate || 
bird,’ ‘man of war bird,’ and ‘ cape sheep.’ 
It is able to fly over a vast space, but it usu- | 
ally flies near the surface of the sea, as it has | 
a particular love for the inhabitants of the} 
marine regions. In the pursuit of its prey | 
it goes a great distance from land and at 
night, settles down upon the waves and 
sleeps. 





than our most indefatigable whalemen. It 


and where food is found abundantly it gor- 
es itself so as to be unable to fly or swim. 
tis sometimes seen in this surfeited condi- 
tion with a fish partly swallowed and partly 
hanging outof its mouth. The Albatros is) 
the playmate of sailors and they look upon it || 





with a superstitious respect, though it would | 
seem with less awe of the consequences of 
its destruction than might be inferred from || 
a perusal of the incomprehensible poem || 
which has furnished the motto prefixed to} 
this paragraph.—N. Bedford Courier. | 


Mr. Osbaldestone’s feat.—Mr. O. had backed '! 
himself to ride two hundred miles in ten hours, || 
| which it was supposed he would accomplish, al-| 
though he succeeded eventually in less than nine. | 
Mr. Usbaldestone had the advantage of a fresh! 
| horse every four miles, and refreshments of every | 








During the late war, Maj. Darby Noon, was des- 


was to pick up his horses where and how he could, 
and the probability is, that nearly all his time when| 
not mounted, was taken up in procuring the re-| 
lays—he accomplished his journey in thirty-six| 
hours—distance three hundred and twelve miles, | 

















Feb. 25, 1839. 


excessive fatigue, we think that Major Noon’: 
feat will rank very close to that of Osbaidestone. 
Alb. Daily Advt, 





Swearing to some purpose.—A few days 
ago, amanin Nova Scotia, seeing his son 
intoxicated, said to his wife, “do I act as 
bad as hedoes whenl amdrunk?” + Yes, 
and ten times worsé,” answered the guod 
wife. Then pulling off his hat and throw- 


ling it down on the floor, ** I swear,” said he, 


‘by my old hat, I will never drink anothe; 
drop of rum or any intoxicating liquor.”— 
And he kept his word. This anecdote js 


‘well authenticated. 
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VALUABLE BOOKS. 
\ TILLICH’S Domestic Encyclopedia or Dic 
tionary of facts and useful knowledge, chief 
ly applicable to Rural and Vomestic Economy. 
Guy’s Pocket Cylopedia, or Epitome of universa! 
knowledge—containing useful information, on 
a great variety of subjects not to be found i: 
books of general use—price $1. 
Prince on the Vine—price $1 50. 
Fessenden’s American Gardener—price $1, 
Essayson American Silk with directions to Far. 
mers for raising silk worms price 50 cts, 
Encyclopedia Americana, now publishing, to | 
completed in [2 vols.—price $2 50 each volume 
Journal ofa Naturalist, just published—price 75 
Library of Entertaining knowledge, a very valua 
ble work, publishing at Boston, 16 Nos. alread, 
published—price 40 cts. each number. , 
Manual of a Practical Naturalist, or directions fo: 
preparing and preserving subjects of Natura’ 
History—price 50 cts.—for sale by 
HOYT, PORTER, & CO. 
Rochester, Jan. 12. Bookseller: 
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AGRICULTURAL SEEDS, 
OR sale by Rossiter & Knox, No. 3, Buffal 
street, ROCHESTER ; 








and perhaps hardly knows more of the shore |! 


is described as the very emblem of gluttony 


Clover Seed, Canary, Seed 
Timothy Grass Seed, Broom Corn do 
Red ‘Top do Indian Corn do 
Sweet scen. Vernaldo Sweet Corn do 
Lucerne or French Mangel Wurtzel, do 
Clover do Ruta Baga, do 
| Potatoe Oats, do Tobacco, do 
Millet Seed, do Marrowfat Peas, de 
White Mulbury do Field, do 
Yellow Locust, do ? Turnip, do 
| feb Li-d-f 


E 


It thus passes most of its life at sea, || 27 @700m’s Oracle, or Pocket Stable Directory, 


| TN which the management of Horses generally 
/ A asto Health, Dieting, and Exercise, is consid 
ered, in a Series of Familiar Dialogues betwee: 
two Grooms engaged in training Horses to thei: 
‘work, as well for the Road as the Chase g- Turf 
|by youn Hinps, V.S. Author of the “ Veterina 
ity Surgeon.” Embellished with an elegant Fron 
| tispiece, by S. Aiken—First American from th 


second London Edition: with considerable addi 
tions, and an Appendix, including the Receip 


| Book of John Hinds, V. S.,—for sale by 


feb L3-lg-f HOYT. PORTER 4 CO. 


GARDEN SEEDS. 
OSSITER & KNOX are prepared to turn 
ish GARDEN SEEDS, by the Box ©! 
Paper, which they can warrant genuine. 
feb ll-f 


A VALUABLE WORK—at half Price. 

REGORY’S Complete Dictionary of Arts 

and Sciences including the latest Improve 

ments and discovery, and the present state of eve 

ery branch of human knowledge, 3 vols. quarto— 
price $18—for sale by . 

HOYT, PORTER & CO. 


BLANK BOOKS, 
MPERIAL, Medium, Demy ¢ oolseap Ledg- 
ers, in plain and extra Binding ; Medium and 
Demy Record Books for Recording Deeds, Mort- 
gages ¢-c. Foolscap Record Books and Justices 
Dockets ; Journals and Day Books of all sizes. 
Ruling and Binding done to order, at short No 
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and the road wretched. As a specimen of the 
powers of the human frame in the endurance of 


tice, by HOYT, PORTER & CO 
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